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Two Thousand Years of Gild Life . . . together with a full 
account of the Gilds and Trading Companies of Kingston-upon-Hull. 
By the Rev. J. Malet Lambert, M.A., LL.D. Hull : Brown & Sons, 
1891. — 414 pp. 

Here is a substantial volume, with a pretty design upon its covers — 
representing what I imagine is intended to be Elizabethan merchant 
shipping — and containing some charming illustrations, issued and appar- 
ently printed by a firm of publishers at Hull. In these days when 
London seems to be swallowing up so much of the life of the old local 
centres, it is a pleasure to come across such a satisfactory piece of " pro- 
vincial " bookmaking. Still more refreshing is it to find that its contents 
are the work of one who is not only a local antiquary, but who has also 
an adequate knowledge of the general literature of his subject. We 
may perhaps think that the chapters on the Roman collegia and the 
earlier English gilds are hardly as valuable as those in which the author 
introduces us to the rich material which Hull itself affords for the fifteenth 
and subsequent centuries. But Dr. Lambert thinks that there was a con- 
tinuity of life between the mediaeval gilds and the Roman collegia ; and 
apparently one of the main objects of the book is to urge this view. It 
is true that hitherto no links of connection have been discovered ; and 
in the opinion of the present writer the hypothesis is negatived by the 
whole character of the economic development of the middle ages. 
Still, the analogies are very striking; and we have hitherto been so 
rigidly held down to a view which minimized the influence of Roman life 
on the mediaeval world, that it is probably worth while to point out the 
prima facie grounds for the opposite opinion, even in so extreme a case 
as this. 

Looking at the book, however, from the point of view not of the gen- 
eral public, but of one who wishes to see what contribution it makes to 
our knowledge of the subject, the importance of the work lies in its pub- 
lication of hitherto inaccessible documents bearing on the commercial 
and industrial history of Hull in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Let me mention a few only of the points at which these docu- 
ments cast fresh light on questions still under discussion. The relation 
between the Merchants' Companies, which are a prominent feature in 
the history of so many towns in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
the great society of Merchant Adventurers is still very obscure. We 
gather from Dr. Lambert's volume that it was closer than has hitherto 
been supposed. For instance, the three persons among whom was to 
be chosen the governor of the Merchants' Company of York had to be 
free of the Merchant Adventurers of London (page 168). The arms, 
again, of the Hull Merchants' Company were the same as those of the 
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great London association (page 398). A question of more general 
interest is that of the influence, if any, of the Reformation upon the 
mediaeval craft societies. Many writers are of opinion that certain legis- 
lation of Edward VI put an end to the mediaeval societies — that the 
later " companies " were new creations. But in Hull the organizations 
of the crafts of weavers and glovers, if no others, had an absolutely un- 
broken existence from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century ; this is 
very clearly marked in the case of the weavers, whose ordinances of 1564 
begin with reciting those of 1490 (page 207). Then, again, the position 
which the journeymen occupied in the companies is one on which 
additional information is welcome : and we find here that in Hull as 
early as 1490 the journeymen weavers were excluded from taking any 
part in the election of the officers of the company (page 205) ; while 
the almost contemporary ordinances of the glovers (1499) expressly 
limit the right of voting to the "maisters " (page 216). 

But space will not permit us to go on giving illustrations of the sugges- 
tive information which will be found in Dr. Lambert's pages ; enough 
has been said to show that it is a volume that cannot safely be neglected 
by economic historians. Dr. Lambert very truly remarks that 

the actual history of trade and industry in the period from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries is not only of more importance to us [than the 
earlier] as being the immediate progenitor of the present, but [that it] is also 
apparently almost as " dark " in current economic history as mediaeval times 

CPage8] - W.J. ASHLEV. 

Who Pays your Taxes ? A Consideration of the Question of 
Taxation. By David A. Wells, George H. Adams, Thomas G. Shear- 
man, Julien T. Davies, Joseph Dana Miller, Bolton Hall and others. 
Edited by Bolton Hall and issued by authority of the New York 
Tax Reform Association. New York, Putnams, 1892. — 8vo, 239 pp. 

This is a most disappointing and at the same time a most encouraging 
book. To take its good sides first, not only is it an indication of the 
growth of interest in questions of fiscal reform, but it will in itself serve 
to further this interest. It is written in a popular style ; it explains once 
again — and this cannot be done too often — the defects in our general 
property tax; it contains a history of the successful attempt made in 
New York by the Tax Reform Association to stifle the Listing Bill which 
has periodically appeared ; and it gives a large number of facts whose 
perusal cannot fail to cause the average layman to pause and think. All 
this is very encouraging for those who hope for practical reform. 

On the other hand, the work is disappointing. In the first place, the 
title is misleading. The question " Who pays your taxes ? " would reason- 



